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HE death of the Queen, as would naturally be expected, has 
oflered a grand topic to the languid incidents of the times, 
fen when battles and broils ace continually presenting themselves 
our notice, such an event, occurring as it dues so seldom, always 
bust, engross a great deal of the public attention. How much more 
en when the themes of speculation are exhausted, when there is no 
jilling of blood to keep us alive, or the noise of no barrocading to 
‘ompose our rest. 

But of all the consequences which the regretted death of her Ma- 
sty has occasioned, I know of none more strikingly active than the 
wticle of dress. The force of its importance had elevated itself to 
walarming height, long previous to the time in which it would be 
alled into action. Mrs. ‘Tag has laid in her bombasins and crapes 
ad jaconets in vast profusion ; “ They would be so dear.” Nay® 
‘understand from her, that many pieces of gauze which had been 
mpared for the long expected demise of a revered monarch some 
(tars ago, are to be rummaged up for the sakeof her bonnet. So 
siduous are they for outward appearance, that the event, | hase 
‘doubt, was more than ordinarily anticipated by the ladies. 

teir winter dress could not be determined on—what would become 

‘them! In every quarter that fair part of the community are to 

— busily employed in every species of sable embroidery for the 
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ensuing court mourning, all very willing to be thought in the perfect 
fashion, if they must “ be like other people.” It is this “ being 
like other people” that does all the mischief, for what was intended 
to be court mourning will be probably carried on throughout the win- 
ter, not for court mourning, but because some do it for conveniency ; 
thus the court mourners must stick black crape on their shoulders, 
merely because some “ other people” are penurious enough to do so, 
It is of course quite immaterial to me whether the ladies wear black 
or yellow, or are decked out in gold or silver, but in this imstaace 
I cannot but speak in the language of trade, since the utmost of loy. 
alty is in benefiting the commonwealth. I should be the last who 
would be unwilling to pay all proper respect to royalty at any rate, 
much more to such consummate virtue as that for which we are to 
be in mourning ; but I cannot avoid declaiming against what I have 
heard on the one part, and expected on the other. 

A lady told me her Slack gown should last her the winter at all 
events; besides Mrs. such a one says her's shall, and the Misses such 
a one, and every body. By this it will be seen that what beyins in 
respect for others, ends in respect for ourselves. He that is compelled 
to “ be like other people” through necessity,will be “ like other peo- 
ple” also voluntarily, through conveniency. It is true that few are 
fond of being singular, or in other words, like nobody else ; but yet 
I think in this fashionable court mourning there is a medium to be 
observed. The gentility of our fashionables must always take a 
step beyond the limits of reason—either too much or too little, but 
where they call themselves the very pink of the mode, in the highest 
pitch of dandijication, what apology can be given for being so happily 
situated from penurious motives? Letit be remembered that all 
people may dv as they like, but then they must conditionally diop 
the credit of being court mourners, or indeed of being, in the least 
degree, fashionable. 


ee ee 
The late Mr. Ashby, Writing Engraver. 


N R. ASHBY was born April 17, 1744, at Wotton Underedge, 

in Gloucestershire, where his tather resided many years, 
Ilaving received the rudiments of a plain education, he was put ap- 
prentice toa clock maker, in the town, and who, as is usual in. the 
country, also engraved dial plates, spoons, tankards, &c. Here Mr. 
A, first imbibed a taste for engraving. He derived, however, hittle it 
any benetit from bis inaster’s instructions : his excellence was the 
result of natural genius, seconded by unremitted industry. ‘The 
* nulla dies sine linea” of the ancient painter seemed to be the motto 
which inspired his labours. ‘The writer of this memoir has seen an 
engraving on the lid of an old iron tobacco box, consisting of only 
three lines, and dated 1790, done by young Ashby when only 10 


years old, which gave carly presage of great future ability 
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Having completed his apprenticeship, Mr. A. repaired to the me- 
tropolis, where, following the bent of inclination for writing engrav- 
ing, he devoted himself wholly to its pursuit, and formed an en- 
agement with Mr. Jefferies, of the Strand,and predecessor of Mr. 
faden, the geographer ; his principal employ here, was to engrave 
thenames of places and titles on charts, maps, &c. With this gen- 
feman Mr. A. lived till another connexion was formed with Mr. 
Spilsbury, writing engraver, of Russel Court, Covent Garden, and 
wth whom he remained until the death of Mr. S. to whose business 
hesucceeded, and afterwards married his widow. Mr, Ashby’s ta- 
juts had now a more extensive sphere of action, and in proportion 
asthey became known, secured the public favour. The times were 
plopitious tv their exercise. Thenumber of country banks was ra- 
nidly increasing, with the increasing trade of the nation; by these 
hewas employed to engrave notes and bills, in the execution of which 
geat skill and ingenuity were evinced. Some cminent penmen also 
ave scope to his higher qualifications as engraver of penmanship. 
Jothis it may be added, that writing had partaken of the gencial 
improvements of the age. ‘The formal and fantastic decorations, the 
pencilled knots, and sprigged letters, which do not legitimately be- 
ng either to useful or ornamental penmanship, were exchanged 
brthe free, natural, and elegant drapery of the pen. Snell, Biand, 
nd Champion, disengaged writing from its false attire, and, if the 
comparison of small things with great may be suffered, etlected for 
itt what Kent and Brown accothplished for gardening. 

The primary excellence of Mr. Ashby’s engraving was its freedom; 
tharmonized therefore with the improved taste of modern penmen. 
Superior talent in a writing engraver, 1s in nothing more apparent 
tan in the rare faculty of copsing penmanship correctly, without 
mpairing its spirit. That itis very difficult forthe graver to come 
» with the nature and freedom of the pen, Was the opinion of that 
ible writer Mr. Ayres ; and ‘Thorowgood, who lived about the mid- 
eof the last century, and engraved Mr. Champion’s pieces, ac- 
inowledged that he could not fuliy reach the neatness, spirit, and 
gace of that admired penman’s productions. It is not saying too 
wich toassert, that Mr. Ashby’s performances displayed the free 
qalities of their originals: they had a clear, rich, and correct ex- 
pression, combined with a taste and ease altogether unequalled, 
he possession of these talents placed him at the head of his profes- 
won, and obtained a patronage hitherto unenjoyed by any other in- 
lwidual, Tle engraved for most of the principal firms in the united 
fagdom ; for many commercial houses on the Continent; while 
is engagements also extended to Philadelphia, Boston, and Canada, 
nthe western; and to Madras and Calcutta, in the eastern hemise 
ere. Ais merit, however, shone brightest in the engraving of pen- 
mnship. Elis performances in this line included the chiet produce 
tons of the best penmen of the dzy. He engraved the copies and 
uherelementary works of Milns, Butley, Okey, Hodgkin, and Ton. 
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kins. It is but justice more particularly to mention, that the fine 
and most exquisitively varied penmanship of the last mentioned 
genileman, happily found in Mr. Ashby an engraver capable of fully 
ilustrating its unrivalled beauty. 

As the writing of Mr. Tomkins often related to subjects having g 
national interest, « few of his productions, engraved by Mr. A, shall 
be mentioned. Many cf the platesin his elegant work, “ The 
Beauties o: Penmatship’—his fine transcript of Lord Nelson’s letter, 
after the Battle of the Nilew=the Dedication to Macklin’s Bible, and 
that prefixed to ‘Thomson's Scasons—a title to the set of Prints 
after the Loughton Pictures, and a Dedication to Catherine, Empress 
of Russia, the magnificent purebaser of that celebrated collection, 
Some of Mr. Ashby’s performances have been selected ;. many others 
of great value and interest might be mentioned. Suflcicnt, however, 
has been said, tu place the laurel on the brow meriting its honours, 
Mr. Ashby’s life having been uniformly devoted to professional la. 
bour, there is but little anecdote to relate concerning it. Among 
his private virtues were to be found great mdependence of mind; a 
caly: and philosophic temper, and much kind sympathy towards his 
fellow creatures. During his later years he retired toExning, a village 
ig Suffolk, two miles distant from Newmarket ; not, however, to 
waste his declining days in idleness, but to protract their lengthen- 
ing shadows by alternate case and iabour. Here, on the 3ist of 
August, 1818, in the 75th year of his age, be closed a usetul life with 
tran yjuillity and resignation. le has left two sons; one of them 
succeeded to the business on his father’s reurement ; the other is an 
artist, whose pictures have been successfully exhibited at Somerset 
Iouse and the British Institution. 


a 
ANGUS KENNEDY. 


¥ bey wild magnificence, the vast diversity of picturesque beauty ia 
the craggy clitls, wooded hills, tumbling torrents, sparkling tivu- 
lets. yreen eminences, and lawny slopes on each side, added to tray 
ditional interest, renders a sail from end to end of Lochness, a high 


gratification io all who have a taste for the unstudied graces of nature; 


and travellers can be accommodated with good boats and expert 
mariners da cither direction \ few miles to the north of Invermo- 
rison 1, in the year 1775, Angus Kennedy, a faithful guide of the 
Prewnder, atter the battle of Culloden. Kennedy was a noted 
marauder for sheep and cattle, and being unconnected with any ol 
the ily leaders of asprath, was all his life in’ the precarious 
conditicn of an outlaw \ftnr the Latile of Culloden, he met te 


unfortunate royal adventurer resting anong the long heath, while 
his guidy went in quest of refreshments. ‘The guide never returned, 
and is supposed to have been killed or taken prisoner. Kenucdy 
unremiltingly attended the Prince, until, as he said himself, bis 
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appearance became so glaring, that suspicion would be awakened. 
He conducted Charles to Skye, and there received thanks, and the 
pressure Of the hand that aimed at a sceptre. From that hour till 
death Kennedy never gave his right hand to another. The writer 
jeard two gentleman of strict veracity aver, that they repeatedly 
made Kennedy drunk, and tried, both by blandishment and by sur. 
prize, to prevail with him to give them bis right bend, but on thag 
ead he was uniformly intlexible and guarded. This instance of 
fidelity and attachment in a sporler of herds and flocks is no inconsi- 
derable testimony in favour of the opinion that eur monntainers 
iave much afiinity to the Arabian character. Their bospitality, 
their inviolable protection of all that confide in their prowess, may be 
brought into parallel 5; and if the Arabian makes a companion of his 
horse,the Gacls are not less familiar with and attached to their dogs. 


THE SUDDEN MARRIAGE, 
From the Memoirs of Madame D’Epinay. 


\ IMI* is to be married. This is determined on. Ter intended 
4Y%. husband is the Count «@’Houdetot, a young gentleman of 
quality, but without fortune ; he is about 22 years of age, a gamester 
by profession, as ugly as_ the very devil, and but little advanced in 
the service: in a word, ignorant, and to all appearance duoomed by 
wature to be so. But the circumstances of this affair are so singular, 
somuch beyond credibility, that I cannot pass them over silently in 
thisjournal. I could laugh most heartily, had 1 not reason to fear 
that the result of this ridiculous history will be to render my poor 
Mimi unhappy. Ler mind is so lavely, so sincere, so susceptible. 
But all this consoles me ; for he must be a monster who could re- 
it} 


‘t ’ 
tO torment her. 


y ' 
VIVE 


Yesterday morning (Wedacsday) my mother called me to her 
apartnent, and said, “* Old M. cde Rinville has proposed to M. de 
Bellegarde a marriage between Mimi and a third cousin of his, who 
Ssaid to Lea very good young man, But you father (added she) 
vishes first of all to ascertain whether he may happen to please 
Mimi, and we are all going to dine at Madame de Rinville’s, where 


we shall meet M. d’Houdetot : but there is not 


+ 


to be a word s ud 





about the marriage. M. de Bellecarde will not even speak of if to 
1 1 i e 
bisdauchter; butas she never notices any body unless th Le ree 


~ y 
itis verv likely she may not observe the Count 


markabl y interc 
dHoudet t. if her attention be not pre viously directed to him. I 


h 
ad 


sting, 
ave therefore prevailed on M. de Bellegarde to give her a slizht 


bint of the affair. No arrangements are yet made 3 the business 


*The name given in her childhood to Mademoiselle de La Live de Belle 
garde, alterwards Countess d’Houdetot. 
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must be taken more deeply into consideration, though we have 
already received a very good character of the Count: the marriage 
portion will be thought of next.” 

To abridge this almost incredible history, I must inform you, that 
we went to dine at Madamede Rinville’s. On cntering, we found 
ail the family assembled ; M. and Madame d’lioudetot, their son, 
and all the Rinvilles. When we were announced, the Marchioncss 
d Houdetot precipitately rose from her chair,and advanced with open 
arms to embrace my father-in-law, my Mother, Mimi and me, 
thouch she had never seen us before. After this salutation, Old 
Rinville took my father-in-law by the hand, and very ceremoniously 
presented him to Madame de Houdetot, who in her turn presented 
to him her son and her husband: and we were all presented and 
embraced once again. ‘The Marchioness is a little woman, appa- 
rently about fifty years of age. Her skin is still extremely beautiiul, 
though she is very pale and thin. Her eyes are full of spirit and 
animation. All her motions are precipitate and violent ; and in spite 
of her vivacity, it ts evident that she does nothing without a design 
and object. Her gestures are by far the greatest portion of her 
conversation, and her eyes glance about in all directions, as much 
from curiosity as vanity. Her husband is perhaps twenty years 
older than she is. He is an old military officer, who in figure and 
dress bears a striking resemblance to the king of spades. When 
seated, he rests his hands and head on his cane: this gives him an 
air of reflection and meditation which, I assure you, do him honour, 
He repeats the last words of every sentence his wife utters ; he grins 
and shews his teeth, though, by the bye, it would be just as well if he 
took 2 little pains to conceal them, 

Madame d’Houdetot placed my sister by her side, questioned her, 
interrupted her, complimented her, and in less than two minutes was 
charmed with her wit and grace. ‘The young people sat together at 
table. M. de Rinville and the Marchioness d’Houdctot seized on 
my father-in-law, and my mother was scated between my sister-ine 
Jaw, from whom she was resolved not to separate, and the Marquess 
WHoudetot. During the dessert the marriage was loudly spoken 
of, notwithstanding the sitence which had becn imposed on us. On 
our return to the saloon, when we bad taken coree, and the servants 
had withdrawn, M. de Rinville said, addressing himself to my 
father-in-law : “ Well, my friend, this is a family party, you know; 
amony sincere friends like us there is no need of mystery ; let us 
speak openly of the affair. The subject in question is merely a yes 
erano. Are you pleased with ny son? Yes or no, Does your 
daughter like him? Lesorno; thatisthe etem 1 already look 
upon your children as my own. I say, therefore, that your daughter, 
my dear friend, pleases the Marchioness vastly, (turning towards the 
latter) 1 see she does. Our young Countis already in love, your 
@aughter has only to say that she does notdistike him 3 let her say 
so; pronounce the word, my daughter-in-law.” My sister blushed, 
‘Shey overwhelmed ber with compliments, flattered ber father; 
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fnally, they did all they could to turn our dicads, and leave us no 
time for reflection. 

My mother, foresccing that the blind confidence which my father- 
inlaw reposed in M. de Rinville would induce him to subscribe to 
every thing, interrupted the torrent of approbation, by saying to 
Madame de Rinville, in a tone of voice sufficiently loud to be heard 
by all present, “I really think, Madam, that M. de Rinville is some- 
what too precipitate! the arrangements are not yet so for advanced 
ato require the assent of our young people. If, underthe idea of 
being united by marriage, they should conceive an attachment for 
each other, and if, after all, the affair should never be brought to aa 
jsue. ... “* Ah! ah! youareright,” exclaimed M. de Riaville, 
nising his hands and striking them together: “ I like people who 
can give good advice,” continued he, pretending to interpret my 
mother’s observations according to his own way. “ We had better 
deliberate first of all on the articles. and in the meanwhile the young 
folks may talk together: it was very well said, Madam, very well 
aid.” He then took the old Marquess and his wife by the hand, 
and conducted them to the turther ead of the room, near my father- 
inlaw and my mother, and as he led them to their seats, he turned 
round, and said to us with a laugh, “ Come, children, amuse your- 
elves, divert yourselves, we are going to deliberate ou the means of 
rendering you speedily happy,” 

When they had taken their seats, M. de Rinville proposed that 
the Marquess d’Houdetot should give as a marriage portion to his 
wn, anestate in Normandy worth cighteen thousaud good livres 
anually, and the company of cavalry which he had purchased 
during the preceding year. The Marquess, leaning on his cane, tn 
themanner I have before described, perfectly coincided in this 
opinion, aud the eyes of the Marchioncss were rivetted on my father- 
in-law and my mother. “ For my part,” said she, * I uaderstand 
nothing at all about law business; I will give all lean; my 
diamonds Sir, are valuable: I cannnotsay precisely how much they 
may be worth, but such as they are, I beg leave to present them te 
ny daughter in law, not tomy son.” “This is really generous,” 
sid M. de Rinville emphatically to M. de Bellegarde, at the saine 
ume inquiring whether he was satisfied with the arrangements which 
bad been proposed. My father-in-law replied, that he 
wtisfied ; butthat his chief object was to ensure his daught- 
happiness. 

Here he was interrupted by an culogium which was passed on 
the young Count, and M. de Riuville pledged limselt eucirely tur 
hisdaughter in law. M. de Bellegarde then observed, that he would 
Weat his dauehter like the rest of his children,that he would give he: 
three hundred thousand livres as a portion, bes:des her share in the 
succession to his property. “* Ah, then !? sac M. de Ruiaville, 
nsing, “* the businest is settled; letus sign the centract this very 
ewening ; we will have the banns publish { on Sunday ; we can 


pense with the rest, and the wedding shall take place on Monday.’ 


was perfectly 
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All the family of the d’Houdetots and their agents wefe of the 
same opinion ; but my mother firmly opposed it, as well as M. de 
Bellegarde, who had as yet made no communication to his family 
on the subject. He moreover wished that they should all be present 
at the signing of the contract. In addition to all these objections, 
she observed, that no preparations were yet made for the marriage, 
and that this precipitation afforded the youag people no time to be. 
come acquainted with cach other, and to ascertain whether their 
dispositions were conformable. M. de Rinville endeavoured jo 
overcome the former obstacle, but remained silent coucerning the 
latter, being well aware that no reply could be made toit. “ M,de 
Bellegarde, said he, you will expose yourself to all the gossip of 
your acquaintance if you do not speedily conclude this business ; it 
cannot be kept secret. Bosides, you well know the undecided cha 
racters of your brother; he will not leave you a moment's rest, 
Come, we have yet sufficient time to call on the notary, to give bim- 
a draft of the contract. ‘The while he is making it out, we can coms 
municate the marriage to the rest oi the family, and we will ‘after. 
wards proceed to your house in order to sign It. As to preparations 
for the wedding, added he, none are requisite: the less noise and 
bustle, the better ; and there is so much money saved.” 

You, my dear tutor, know M. de Bellegarde so well, that I need 
not inform yov how readily he assented to all these bad reasons; 
they flattered his taste for tranquillity, and he suffered himself to be 
easily overcome by them. My mothe drew him aside, to beg that 
he would suspend the proceedings 5 the only answer she could 
ubtain was, “ My dear sister, what would you have me do it will 
be said that you suspect M. de Rinville intends to cheat me. No, 
no, | will not hesit ite ta fallow his advice for a single moment.” Joy 
was printed in the countenance of the amiable M. de Bellegase : he 
immediately went out with M, de Riaville to execute the projected 
arrangements. 

I now come tothe moment when we all assembled to sien the 
contract. Nothing could be more amusing than to observe the ex- 
pression of astonishinent which was stamped on the faces of these 
two families, almost unknown to each other. There was an air of 
reserye, suspicion, and apprehension, which imparted an appearance 
of stupidity toall present. During the reading of the contract, the 
Marchioness drew trom her pocket two cases ol diamonds, which she 


ave toher daughter in Jaw,as a wedding present. The value te 
mained blank in the contract, because there was not sufficient time 
to make outan estimate. ilaving all signed our names, we sat 
down to table, and the wedding day was fixed for the Monday 


tullowing. 





IMPRISONMENT OF TITE LEARNED. 
MPRISON MENT scems not much to have disturbed the man of 


letters In the pi ess Ol his stud 
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It was in prison that Boethius composed his excellent book on the 
gasolations of. philosophy. 

Gretins wrote, in his confinement, his commentary on St, 
Matthew .- ' 

Buchanay, in his dungeon of a monastery, ip, Portugal, composed 
his excelent, paraphrases on the Psalms of Dayid. 

Pelisgon, during five years, confinement for some state affairs, purs 
wed With ardour his studies in the Greek language, in philosophy, 
ad particularly in theology,-and produced several good com- 
positions. 

Michael Cervantes comp Ost 
he Spanish language, during hés-eaptisity in Barbary, 

Fleta, awell known and verv useful little law production, was 
witten by @ person contiged, inthe Fleet Prison for debt, but whose 

ame has not wind, served, 

Louis X11, wheu he was Duke of Orleans, being taken prisoner at 
ebattle of St. Aubin, was long confined in the Tower of Bourges, 
ud applying himself to his studies, which he had hitherto neglected, 
kbecame in cons quence an able and enlightened Monarch, 
Margaret, Queen of Ifenry TV. King of France, ‘confined in the 
louvre, pursued very warmly the study of elegant literature, ‘aud 
wmposed a ve.y skilful ay ology for the inregularitics of her conduct. 
Charles 1. during his crucl confinement at Holmsby, wrote ‘that 
acelletit book entitled, The Portrait of a King, which he addressed 
whis son, and where political reflections will be found not unworthy 
Tacitus. [This work, however, has beén attributed, by his 
aenies, toa. Dr. Gowdeu, who was incapable of w riting a single 
pracraph of it.] 

Queen Elizabeth, while confined by her sister’ Mary, wrote some 
vty charming poems, which she never could equal after hcr enlarge- 
went: and Mary Queen of Scots, during her long imprisonment by 
Elizabeth, produced many beautiful poctic compositions. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, produced in his confinement, his * Hiieety of 
he World” of whom it is observed, to« mploy ihe language of Hume, 
“they had leisure to reflect on the hardships, not to say the injustice 
fhis sentence. 1 hey piticd lis active and enterprising spirit 
which languished in the rigours of confinement. They were struck 
ith the extensive genius of the man who, being educated amidst 
taval and military enterprizes, had surpassed fn the pursuits of lites 
ature even those of the most recluse and sedent:ry lives;‘and they 
amired his unbroken magnanimity, which at his age, and ander his 
tieumstances, could engage him to undertake and execute 30 great a 


dthe best and most agreeable book in 


wik as his llistory of the World. 





EXTRAORDINARY CALCULATOR, 


IIE following is a question which was put to the wonderful 
youth George Bidder, at the Stock Lxchange, and which he 
Vou. 53. 7H 
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answered in lessthan one minute :—If the pendulum of a clock 
vibrates the distance of nine inches and three-quarters in a second 
of time, how many inches will it vibrate in scven years, fourteen days, 
two hours, one minute, and fifty-six seconds—each year. of - three 
hundred and sixty-flve days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, and 
fifty-five seconds ?—Auswer—two thousand one hundred and sixty. 
five millions, six hundred and twenty-five thousand, seven hundred 
and forty-four inches and three-quarters. In miles—thirty-four 
thousand one hundred and seventy-eight miles, four hundred and 
seventy-five yards, two feet, and three-quarters of an inch. 








Melancholy Narrative of the Loss of Mrs. Soden and 
her Children. 


jy E extract the following letter from the Newry Telegraph ; itis 
addressed to the editor of that print: 

“‘ With feelings of sincere sorrow I beg leave, through the medium 
of your paper, to communicate to the public the very melancholy 
intelligence of the loss of the entire of Mr. Soden’s family, late of this 
town, on their passage to Quebec, which consisted of eight persons, 
the mother, five daughters, and two sons ; the eldest of whom, Miss 
Soden, a most interesting girl, of 22 years of age, had received a 
finished education, in one of the first boarding schools ig Dublin. 
The eldest son, James, had been brought upo the study of physic, in 
which he had made a great proficiency. They all embarked on board 
the Mary Ann, in Belfast, October, 1817, bound for Quebec, in 
company with Mr, Soden’s brother James, from whom the lamenta. 
ble intelligence has been received. Mr. S. not having finally ar- 
ranged his aflairs, was under the necessity of stopping ‘after his 
family, for that purpose, and the period having elapsed in which the 
vessel was to sail, the Captain would not. make further delay, but 
promised Mr. Soden that nothing should be wanting on his part to 
make his family as comfortable as possible. This in adegree tended 
to alleviate his distress of mind; but how this promise was fulfilled 
the sequel will more fully prove. Being gbout to take his leave (alas! 
his last farewell !) of bis dearly beloved family, a scene ensued, which 
language fails me to describe. 

* Shortly after the ship sailed, and being buffeted about by con- 
trary winds, their passage was much impeded, and at length their 
provisions were nearly exhausted, so much so that their allowance 
was one biscuit per diem! At this period a typhus fever raged with 
sreat violence on board ; none escaped itsintluence. After a lapse 
of ilteen weeks they arrived in the Gut of Cancer; being delayed 
there « month, and having taken in provisions, they sailed tor Quebec. 
‘The ship was again tossed about by contrary winds, and before she 
reached the river St. Lawrence, the provisious were once more Dearly 
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xhausted— their allowance was limited to one pound of bread pe; 
week ! 

“ We were now informed they were within 120 miles of Quebec, 
wt the Captain (through what motive it has not yet been ascertained) 
wered his Course, and cast anchor at a place called Kitchenbucto. 
Hence he used his rhetoric with the passengers to prevail on them 
pgo'ashore, and when it proved ineffectual, he swore he would close 
down the hatchways, and smoke them with fire and brimstone. This 
treat had the desired cffecte-they landed ; and when leaving the 
vssel going, as it appeared to them, ona desolate island, the cries 
of the mother and the seven children were most dreadful. They had 
travel 120 miles through this island, ere they reached Cockain, 
shere they agreed with Captain M‘Cray, ofthe brig Mary, to bring 
them to Quady. 

“ Now, Sir, the most melancholy part commenced : they all em- 
trked on the Sth of December, and on the morning of the 10th 
three o'clock) were alarmed with the cries of distress ; they rushed 
n deck undressed, where they perceived their awful situation ; the 
ig, being heavy laden with plaister of Paris, after she struck, filled 
na few minutes with water; their situation became now truly 
wil, The boat lashings were cut, anda good many of the pas- 
gogers rushed into it, amongst whom were Mrs. Soden’s children. 
Ys. Soden, almost distracted—which being perceived, parental af- 
ietion conquered every other considcration—they rushed into the 
ams of their dear mother, being determined to save her, or die in the 
tempt. The waves, with redoubled tury, beat against the shattered 
wk,and rolling mountains high, swept off the boat, and buried in 
watery deep this amiable and interesting family ! 

“After Mr. Soden had his affairs properly arranged, he took his 
msage ina vessel bound for Quebec, in high spirits, in expectation 

dembracing his dear childrenand beloved wife ; but on his arrival 

pumay judge how he must have felt, when all proved ineffectual. 

le was told, indeed, that the Mary Aun had arrived, and sailed 

wta foreign port, but there were no passengers of the description he 

weonboard. Ile remained in this state of mind, torn with sus- 

rense, hoping against hope, when one day, after making his usual 

muiries, he met witha Mr. Waters, from Belfast, whom he recol- 

ited seeing on board when he parted with his family ; he stood 

Mtionless, gazed on the countenance of Mr. Waters,and both burst 

Motears. Le had now no doubt of the melancholy fate of his dear 

inily, and with streaming eyes praved he would relieve him of his 

axiety of mind, as he was fully prepared tor the worst. Mr. Waters 

St gave him a brief recital of their sufferings, and finally of their 

uhappy and melancholy end. I need notsay, his grief was most 

“tuctating : and after his mind had become somewhat calm, h 

aid The Lord had given them to me: he had a right, therefore, te 

Me them when and how he pleased,’ ” 


7112 
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WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


I[F. unreasonable predilection for emigrating to North America, 

the pamphlet of Mr. Fearon, some account of which is given it 
the kote: tainertor November 16, isadmirably calculated to remove, 
Anantidote at least equally powertul, Mr James Hackett: has fuse 
nished, in his Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from ‘England 
in 1847, to joi the South Amencan Patriots. Le has drawn. the 
veil aside wih which interested motives and iniquity had so darkly 
enveloped the struggle in that eouviry, acd, by letting ina ray of 
Jight, sucwn us the ten state of che war, wich we trust will not be 
Jost. upon such of our fellow citizens as burn with ardour to take a 
part in this sanvutmary and ruthless comtest. 

Tt will be recoliccted, that not iewer than five distinet corps of 
British voiuticers sailed bor South America, to jom the Insurgent 
forees under Bolivar. ‘he first of these, to which Mr. Hackett be. 
Jonped, was the bri_ade of artillery, commanded by Colonel Gilmore, 
consisting of five light six pounders anu one howitzer, 10 officers, and 
80 non-commissioned officers and men. Their equipments were 
complete, their sturies Inost ample and abundani, and their uniform 
superb and rich, . ‘The Jaiter extravagance was indeed common to 
all the corps; and it is not at all improbable that the vanity of the 
victims was ollon excited in this direction, in order that their per- 
sonal spoils nnght be ol greatel value to the vile associates with 
whom they were invited to unite. The second corps was called 
Venezuclan hussais ; it was under the command of a Colonel ip 
pisiey, ahd consisted of 90 officers and 160 rank and file. The 
third was also hussais, to be called ** red;” its command devolved 
on a Colonel Wilson, and it consisted of 20 officers and 200 mea, 
The tourth was a rifle corps, its Colonel’s name Campbell, and 
Ns jorce 37 efhcers and about 200 men, The tith, and last, was a 
Corps of Lancers under Colonel Skeene, and cousisted of about 220 
Individuals; all of whom perished in the wreck of the Indian tan 
port off Ushant, withina few days of their fatal embarkation. ibe 
round numbers amount to about 800 British subjects, who, together 
with ailisans of various descriptions, armourcrs, with a cargo ol 
Musketry, a priuter, with materials ior printing, &c, lett England in 
Vecember last on tots julie and perilous enterprise. 

We shall pass over the suilerings of Mr. Llackett and his friends, 
In order lo give our readers libs description vi the pati iL arnes, 


aud thew mode ot warlare. 


Ihe miormution received from the olucers to whom I have Just 
rolerred, (British ollicers, who bad ¢ aped (roma ine pai jot service) 
Was Lo the folk ne purport. they assure Us, that ia con eq usace 
ol the extended duration of the war, and exterminating principle 
upon Which it had been Conducted, thie country in gen ral displayed 
Ohe Ulsdioria scene ol devaslauon and wreichedness. Phat the pall jot 
Jorces were reduced to a stale of it greatest pov rty, tota! y aeve d 
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the remainder being compelled to resort to bludgeons, knives, and 
such other weapons as they found most readily pro curable. 

‘ Jn clothing they were still more destitute and deficient, in most 
instances mercly consisting of fragments of coarse cloth wrapt round 
their bodies, and pieces ofraw buffalo hide aced over their fect as 
gsubstitute for shoes, which, when hardened by the sun’s heat, 
they again render pliant by immersion in the first stream at which 
aney chance to arrive, 

‘A blanket, with a hole cut in the middle, let over the head, and 
‘Rae round the body by a buffalo thong, ‘as been frequently 
the dress of the officers ; and one of them who witnessed the fact, 
assured me that such was actually the uniform of a British ‘Colonel 
(R——), who was at that time in the independent service. Whilst 
these gentlemen thus deseribed the patriot oe ts, they com- 
mented in the strongest language on the impolity and imp1 udence of 
proceeding to serve in conjunction with an army harefvoted and: in 
mags, provided with such splendid unitorms as we had been obliged 
to-procure ; and ridiculed the strange contrast which our dresses 
and those of the patridts would exhibit in the field 5; observing, that 
such clothes would be alone sufficient to excite the jealousy of the 
natives, to whose eagerness for their possession we should almost 
inevitably become a sacrifice. 

The independent armics march itn hordes, without order or dis- 
cipline ; their baggage consisting of lithe more than the seanty 
covering or ther backs. ‘They are totally destitute of tents, and = in 
their encampments observe neither regularity Nor system. The com- 
manding officers ere generally niounted, and likewise such of the 
others as are able to provide themselves with borses or mules, the 
latter ot which are in plenty. ‘Ihe exterminating principle upon 
which the war is carricd on between the cont-nding parties, renders 
their campaigns bloody and destructive ; desoletion marks the pro- 
press of those hostile bands, to whose mvet rate enmities the innucent 
and unotiending inhabitants are equally the vietims with these ac- 
tually apposed te them in military state, In action the independents 
display much bravery and aetermination, ana hreqvently prove sus- 
cessful, notwithstanding their want of discipline, deticiency of arms 
gud disciderly manner of attack and defer ce. Unhappily the work 
ol death ternunates not with the battle, toron whatsoever side victory 
rests, the events which immediatly suceced those sanguinary strug- 
gles, are such as must cast an indelible stain upon the Spanish 
American revolution 

The engage ment is scarcely ended when an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of the prisoners takes place. Neris the slaughter only con- 
fined tothe capiive 5 tee held also Under_oes an Inspection, when 
the | elpl ss wounded vrei lke manner put to the sword.’ 

Phere does hotappear to be a jot to choose between the mutual 
Slrociiics Ol these bUIChers, as tue LWo alent d anecdotes horrivly 


prove s— 


* Yhe following instance of vindictive cruelty on the royaiist 
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side, was related to me by an officer who was present in the engare- 
ment in which the transaction originated. Tu this action, a young 
French oificer in the service of the independents, had his arm severed 
from his shoulder by a sabre cut, and being unable to sustain hing 
self from the loss of blood, he sunk on the ground. His distinguished 
bravery had, however, previously been observed by his companions, 
who succceded in bearing him off the field. from whence they con- 
veyed him into the woods, and sheltered him in a negro hut; where 
having applied such balsam as could be procured they departed, 
The armus retired to other parts of the country, and the officer was 
fast recovering from the effects of his wound, when General Morillo, 
advancing upon the same route, discovered his retreat, and had him 
instamly put to death. 

* Itis a melancholy truth, that the sanguinary and ferocions 
character of the warfare, which bas reflected a lasting disgrace on 
the contending particvs on the Continent of South America, also 
governs the proceedings of. the hostile natives : the indiscriminate 
destruction of prisoners is most gencrally accomplished by compelling 
the ill fated captives to pass through the ecremony which is 
technically called walking the plank. For this purpose, a plank 
is made fast on the gang way of the ship, with one end project 
ing some feet beyond the side ; the wretched victims are then 
forced, in succession to proceed along the fatal board, and 
precipitate themselves from its extremity into the ocean; whilst 
those who, instinctively clinging to life, hesi?tate prompt obe- 
dience to the brutal mandate, are soon compelled at the point 
ofa spear to resign themselves to a watery grave, to avoid the 
aggravated cruelties of their inhuman conquerors. 

“ The independents, who (as has been before observed) impute the 
origin of this barbarous mode of warfare to the royalists, resort for 
their justification in adopting a similar course of proceeding, to the 
necessity of retalliation.” 

Disease is still more fatal thanall the other causes together to 
F.uropeans in this service and climate. Exposed to every vicissitude 
of weather, unsheltered, worn with fatiguing marches, alternately 
burnt by a scorching sun, and steeped in the cold dews of night, 
their constitution soon sinks, and they perish miserably. 

We shall not pursue this then further. ‘The book before us will 
be and should be generally read. From its warning pages will be 

_tearnt the important lesson, thatit is better to “ bear ills we have, 
than fly to others that we know not of.” As for our author, after 
undergoing every privation and suffering, subsisting on unwilling 
charity, and being despised and rejected by all respectable meo, 
merely because he was judged by the company in which he was 
found, he got to St. Kitt’s, and thence worked his passage bome as a 
common seaman ina merchant ship. 

We have only to add that he continues a friend to the patriot 
cause, thoagh he has softully proved the insanity of any British 
subject attempting to embark in the contest. Of the 860 men with 
whom he originally co-operated, and who sailed from the Thatmes 
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in December last, itis stated on good grounds, not one third are now 
! 
alive 





Consecration of the Church at Gutzkow. 


\ HEN Bishop Otto introduced Christianity into Pomerania, 

and among other towns visited Gotzkow, he found there a 
magnificent Heathen temple ; he had it pulled down, and a Christian 
durch erected. When the new church was to be consecrated, 
Count Mitzlaff, the lord of the town and ¢istrict, appeared at the 
ceremony. The Bishop spoke to him, saying, “ O, Sir! this con- 
gecrativn is nothing, unless thou and thy whole people consecrate 
yourselves to God.” The Count replied “ What shall 1 do more? 
[have been baptized at Usedom. Whatdo you require farther of 
me? Otto spoke : “ See! thou hast many prisoners, taken in war, 
ghom thou detainest fer a ransom, and there are Christians among 
them. Release them, and rejoice them this day in honour of Christ, 
ad the consecration of this church.” —Hereupon Mizlaff ordered all 
the Christians among the prisoners to be brought forth and set at 
liberty. ‘Then the Bishop took courage and continued: * The 
Heathens, too, are. our brethren ; release them also at my ¢nireaty ; [ 
will baptize them, and lead them to our Saviour.” Then the Count 
ordered the Ileathens also to be brought, and the Bishop baptized 
them,and every eye was bedewed with tears. 

When it was now thought that all the prisoners were released, and 
they were going to proceed with the consecration of the church, the 
servants were to bring salt, wine, and ashes, which were wanted for 
the ceremony. But there were no ashes, they having been forgotten. 
So some of the servants ran to fetch ashes. ‘They went mto the first 
and into the second house in the neighbourhood, and found nothing. 
While they were secking in the third house, they heard under ground 
aman lamenting and groaning ; and on asking, learned that it wasa 
Dane of high rank, who was keptas a hostage for 500 marks of silver 
which his father owed to the Count, for injury done him. They 
informed the Bishop, who would willingly have begged for him, but 
dared not, on account of the msgaitude of the injury. Now could 
he still farther trouble the noble Count! But Mitz}aff heard the 
whispering, and mquired: then the servants said softly,“ Sir, the 
Dane!” At this the Count started, and it cost him a great cfort ; yet 
heexclaimed, “ Le is my worst enemy, and should make me ample 
atonement, but to-aay Twill regard no loss. Be it so: Release the 
Dane also, and may God be gracious to me.” Then they tetched the 
Pisoner, and placed him in his chains by the altar, and Otto pro- 
hounced the benediction. 

There is no stronger proof of the influence of Christianity on the 
mind than the exclusion, as far as human infirmity will allow, of ali 
the bitterness of resentment, even when excited by the most unje 
tidable ill-treatment. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 
Eveninc Dress. 


Black crape dress over a black sarsnet slip; the body cut very 
low and square round the bust, and tight to the shape ; it jg 
trimmed round the bosom and the back witha rouleau of Ccrape. in 
termixed with jet be ds ; this trimming does not go round the shoul. 
ders. The bottom of the waist is finished by rounded tabs. Lops 
sleeve, made very loose, and finished at the hand by a rouleay to 
correspond with the bosom ; the fulness of the sleeve is disposed on 
the shoulder in puffs, which are interspersed with jet beads, some of 
which also con(ine it across the arm ; this forms a new style of half 
sleeve. 


Watrkinc Dress. 


A round diess of black bombasine ; the body is made tight to the 
shape and upto the throat, but without a collar : long sleeves, with 
white crape weepers ; the skirt is finished at the bottom with a broad 
black crape flounce, disposed in large plaits ; aver this is a very 
narrow flounce, which ts also platted to correspond ; a little above 
this is a third fownce, which is quilled in the middle to correspond, 
and the whole is surmounted bya broad band of bias crape, The 
spencer worn with this dress is composed of black cloth ; it. is cut 
without a seam, and ornamented with a fullness of black crape, dis. 
posed in large plaits at the bottom of the waist, .a high standing 
collar rounded in front, made to stand out trom the neck, and edged 
with a light trimming ot black crape. 


CxrnrgiaGE Dress. 


Round dress of bombasiue, clegantly finished at the border with 
broad black velvet, surmounted by a flounce ef fine white muslia, 
headed by a rouleau of the same. 


The bonnets are still worn very large, and cypress feathers are 
preity general. Opera cloaks of dark grey, lined with black, are 
much in favour, but they are not Jikely tv be worn by the higher 


7 


Cidoses. 








SPECIMEN OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


LIE. following was copied from a board fixe! to a grinde:’s ma 


cline in the city of Winchester : 
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MR. NEALE’S DESCRIPTION OF MOLDAVIA. 


HE aspect of Moldavia is very singular, perhaps at this era 

unique. There are two other districts in Europe which pre- 
ably once ¥¢ sembled it greatly, but the progress of civilization and 
wiculture, during the course of a few centuries, has altered them, 
shilst Moldavia remains in its primitive state. It is intersected 
with marshes and small lakes in a degree curious beyond all do- 
giption. Mecklenburg Strelitz, and La Vendee, in France, were 
frmerly in the same state. La Vendee is now nearly drained dry, 
and the lakes of Mecklenburg are filling up. All these three coun- 
ies were Inhabited by the Venedic nations, or the people who 
jelt on fens; the same tribes who first inhabited that part of 
England now called Cambridgeshire. The ancient Vendi appear to 
hae been, like the Dutch of the present day, the beavers of the 
human racc—all their settlements were upon the banks of small 
iwers and lakes, or by the sides of fens, What instinct could have 
kd them to choose such situations in preference to others, it is diffi- 
qultat this time to conjecture, but itis more than probable that 
iheir diet was fish and the flesh of water birds ; and finding probably 
hat the effluvia from the marshes was best obviated bycovering them 
sith water, they constructed dams across the narrows and rapids 
dthe small rivers, and filled the marshy hollows with water, around 
shich they dwelt in security, and lived upon the salmon and wild 
fowl which fattened in these artificial lakes. Most of tbe rivers in 
Moldavia are at this hour intersected with wires, which dam the 
waters, and form ponds; mills are built on these wires, and the vil- 
lages are placed around them. Man in his savage state must have 
karned much from inspecting the labours of the brute creation. 
The ancient savages of Lurope seem to have imitated the habits of 
the beaver, in constructing dams and building mud huts; for the 
fms of both were certainly furnished them by that singular 
amphibious quadrupted, Ifthe Nautilus taught them to sail, andthe 
barto turn up the earth,it is not discordant to reason to surmise, 
ihat the beaver and swallowwere their masters in civil engineering 
aid architecture. 

Count John Potocki says, ‘ that the people of Ukraine have an 
aclusive predilection for pools of water toa certain extent. Uni. 
visually wherever they can arrest a stream by a dyke, they forma 
pool, and build a village; but where the nature of the country will 
not admit of such hydraulic constructions, you may traverse twelve 
o fifteen leagues without meeting with a single habitation.” This 
description will apply well to Moldavia. The face of the country 
couists of immense undulating towns called steppes, of great 
bauty and vast extent, covered with the most luxuriant crops of 
yas, aflordizg nourishment to herds of sheep, horses, aad horned 
cattle. ‘Their monotonous aspect 1s only interrupted from time to 
ime by the smail round lakes belore mentioned, and sometimes 
‘illages of the most primeval character, surrounded by water fences, 
Vou. 58. 7 1 
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traveling at *% ide intervals along the er ssy brows of the hillseeng 
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treesea few thicke —no hedges, land marks, or divisions of tery- 


t j ther some ficids of matve —hares, COveys Of partridges 
n ve hespi tam ly aloag the sides of the roadsthew 
Ouds a t without pebbl and so smooth § that the wheels of th 


Cerrig ide siJentiy alony, as thon the sandy beach by the shores 


Tae Mok fevian peasants, who are occasionally met driv. 








i 
' k-Wains of the stuuplest form and construciion, a rough, 
heard.. and ple race, « lad in light wovilen, or linen garments, sheep 
skitt Cane, a sandals—according with every surrounding objcet jo 
Inspt ihn a of past Vhifein tl very infancy of society, When 
every (ma and emotion was simpi peaceful, @he riunocent. Th I 
are some iow of the grand historical landscapes of Rubens, Tt 
hose enero wy Boliswert, which micht depict the ceneral aspect of 
] 1a ! nat ( ( i rey rescntations OQ: ha ure illustrative 
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Answer by A. Teylor, of Plymstock, to W.Bennet's 
Quesiton, inserted August \7th. 


HIE area of the circle substracted from that of the square, gives 

1580,365, the number of poles required. 

Similar answers have been reecived from R. P. of Plympstocks 
J. Tucker, Cornworty ; and I]. Parfitt of Bruton 


Rn iy BULLOCK, of the Muscum, with part of his family, lately 
ly ~~ | j 


sai'ed in the cutter Elizabeth. on a vey » of investigation t 
the nntrequented isles inthe North of Europe. In Sanda, one of the 
Orky isles be visited, the sand has lately been blown away to the 

+! a ) : Chile 
‘ aol neariyvy ZO icet, party has discovered the remat of buildings of 
Vist antiquity, enclosed by stone walls near half a mi nm eNtent 
I olthe houses are ver large, ad rooted Wieh stones of pre {igious 
ize. Chere are sevcial cir ilar tumuli, each contain thi ryaves, 


none of which are more than four feec six inches lone. There is not 
the slightest tradition that can throw any light on these very interes 


, i } lie tio 
d curious remains, which have yet been very slightly investigated. 


REFLECTION. 
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POETRY. 
—— ii 
CONDEMNED CELLS. 


De scription of the Condemned Cel!s, extracted from a Poem, entitled, « Newgate, 
or Desultory Sketches ina Prison,” dedicated to Sir Hobert Gifford, Knight, 


his 


lujesty’s Solicitor General, by Laurence Latloran, D. D. luicly confined 


in that Prison. 


A’ ART from herve, involved in deeper gloom, 
browns in dark state, Fate's dreaded ante-room.” 
Bat Ob! what hand can raise the sable screen, 
That veils the horrors of the final scene? 
To the shorke! sight the dismal celis expose, 
Where death doomed felons wait hfe’s awtual close? 
Where, as the nigh clock strikes, the culprits hear, 
The tread of death, at every stroke more near; 
And, with the day break, startled, faney eyes 
Before their view, the fatai scatiold rise. 

Yet, deem not vamly, in these dreary cells, 

With guilt, that sorrow or contrition dwells; 

Or, through the conscious wails, as Echo fites, 
Her voice repeats repeutan' grains or sighs. 

Oh, uo! even here, by terrors ansubdued, 

By death nnawed, Vice pens her vlackest brood ; 
Here the short hours, which Penitence siould claim, 
Are blindly wasted in some sinful game. 

Gaming, of traud and infamy the source, 

By long udulzence gams resistleas force ; 

While sentence! wretches hug the insatiate vice, 
And madly stake their sonts upon the dice. 

Even here, dive oaths and blasphemies accursed, 

Or impious vows of deadly vengeance burst: 

Here demon Fury every sense appals, 

And shakes, with impotence of rage, the walls; 
‘To swell the dreadful scene while all around 

‘Lhe clanking chains, in monrafal concert, sound, 


Haply, ‘mid these, if one of ** stotl less stern,’ 
In whose sad heart compunctiou’s feelings yearn, 
His guilt bewail, kiss the afthieung rod, 

And seek to commune with himsell, and God; 
Surrounding fiends oppose with scornful mirth, 
Aud drag the rising sinwer back to earth; 
Snatch from bis gy isp the Gospel’s truths divine, 





And burn it p4ges on the demon’s shrine. 
Harkl at this moment, though the death bell toll, 
\ud kuell a fellow culprits parting soul ; 

While, with warm zeal, th pions past ’s prayer 
Bids rising hope dispel the fiend despair. 

Whale gazing crowds the HMpPressive scene itrend, 
In whose awed minds confi tog feelings blend; 
Yon hideous group, even at tis hour of dread, 
From whom the victim to the drop was led, 
Mock Ins sad fate, with horrid jests alone, 

Nov with one serious thougut regard thew own ; 
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Hardened in guilt, Religion’s rites profane, 
And “ crucify the Son of God again.” 
Aad, while Heaven's proffered grace themselves contemn, 
Drag miner sipners to the gulf with them. 
Alas! while such the system here pursued, 
Can error be reclaimed, or crime subdued? 
While, undistinguished by its varied shades, 
Vice, m one mass, each prison ward pervades: 
(As poisons biend, each subtilizing each) 
How can the law its purposed object reach? 
Ye legislators! here your thougits engage , 
Here learn from damning fects experience sage ; 
And, urged by truth and patriot feelings warm, 
The abuses of the Augean Den retorm 
These unremoved, beheve this warning strain, 
Bars, dungeons, chains, and racks, and death, are vafa. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


M*: IC trifle, whose perfection 
Lies in multiplied reflection, 
Let us, from thy sparkling store, 
Draw a few reflections more. 

In thy magte circle rise 

All things men so dearly prize ; 
Stars, aud crowns, and giitterihg things, 
Sach as grace the courts of Kings; 
Beauteous tiguies ever twining 
Gems with briliant lastres shining ; 
‘Turn the tabe, how quick they pass! 
Crowns and stars prove broken giass. 
Trifle! let us from thy store 

Draw a few retiectious more ; 

Who could, from thy outward case, 
Half thy hidden beauties trace? 
Who, from sach exterior show, 

Guess the gems with that glow? 
Emblem of the mind divine, 

Cased within its mortal shine. 

Once again, the unser views 

Thy sparkling gems, thy golden hues, 
And, ignorent of thy beeaty’s cause, 
His own conciusion sordid draws: 
imagines thee a casket fair 

OF gorgeous jewels, rich and rare ; 
Impatient his insatiate soul 

‘To be the owner of the whole, 

He breaks thee ope, aad views withia 
Some bits of glass, a tube of tun. 
Such are riches, valued trne— 

Such tke allusions men pursue. 
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ly tenant to his landlord hied, 
And told his tale of poverty ; 

* I pardon you,” the landiond ened, 

Your clothes are rent enough I see. 
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